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MENTALLY DEFICIENT; 
PSEUDO-SOCIALLY SUCCESSFUL 
THE BOY WHO NEVER GREW UP 





Alice Morrison Nash Director of Education 
Training School 


Vineland, New Jersey 


“Mentally deficient” is a very understandable term, as it 
describes so perfectly the mental condition of children who 
never grow up. , 

Jeremiah, the boy who suggested the writing of this little 
story, falls into this category when he said: “Put me in the 
Bulletin, and I'll bet it will be good.” At maturity his mental 
status was that of the average normal six-year-old boy, and at 
this level it has remained throughout his busy life. 

Jeremiah is not his real name, and while I would prefer 
using it, I hesitate to do so as he has a wide circle of friends 
both in the United States and abroad, people who at some time 
have been connected with The Training School and have become 
well acquainted with Jerry. If I were to use his real name at 
this stage of my story, I fear that what I have in mind to tell 
you would be over-shadowed by your own personal remem- 
brances of Jerry, recollections which could have been inspired 
years ago or maybe only yesterday, as Jerry is still following 
his life work as a messenger boy. However, his appreciation of 
time and place and his little jaunts around the grounds have 
grown less with the years, until today he has nearly reached 
his journey’s end. 

But once upon a time Jerry’s thoughts were keen, rot only 
about time and place but about people particularly. In fact, he 
was born to be either a first-class reporter or a successful poli- 
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tician, as he could spot people and the making of a good story 
a mile away, or he could be the personification of diplomacy as 
he followed a stranger, made his acquaintance, and sold him the 
idea that he, Jeremiah, was the last word if he wanted to 
become well acquainted with The Training School. 

And now, as is said in “Alice in Wonderland”, I will begin 
at the beginning and go through to the end with my story. 

When I first came to The Training School I taught academic 
subjects to classes of senior boys, with my classroom in Garrison 
Hall, which at that time was our only school building. In those 
days a teacher’s duties were not confined to lessons taught 
within the four walls of a classroom, but included many prac- 
tical lessons taught wherever the supervision of a teacher was 
needed. One of my first special duties was to take charge of 
a dining room in which twenty boys ate their meals. 

Needless to say, I was inexperienced in the art of teaching 
boys under these circumstances, and the first night the matron 
escorted me into the dining room, telling me that I was to be 
in charge of twenty nice little boys. Imagine my thoughts when 
I saw men-grown boys, who looked up at me with expressions 
which seemed to say: “Ha! ha! Nice girl, but what is she doing 
here?” The matron realized the situation and quickly saved 
the day by saying: “Jeremiah, will you please ask the blessing 
tonight?” Jerry replied, “I sure will, Miss Vernon.” He bowed 
his head and immediately the boys followed his lead and every 
head was bowed. There was a brief silence and then Jerry 
asked the most beautiful blessing I have ever heard. 

Miss Vernon had quietly left the room while Jerry was 
speaking, and I was left alone in charge of the boys. I was not 
sure just what I was expected to say or do, but again Jerry 
helped me out by saying: “Well, fellows, let’s sit down and eat.” 
I looked at Jerry in wonder, as he was such a pathetic looking 
boy with a poor physique, badly stooped shoulders, and the face 
of a middle-aged man, and I could not understand how he could 
command the situation as he had done. 

After supervising and serving the boys, passing bread, 
refilling plates, etc., the meal ended and the boys were dismissed. 
When I told Jerry of my appreciation for his assistance and 
praised him for the beautiful blessing which he had asked, he 
answered me in a most nonchalant manner, saying: “Oh, that’s 
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nothing! Wait until Sunday when you hear me pray and say 
the books of the Bible front and back and all that. Then I guess 
you will be surprised!” And I was fascinated more than once 
as I heard Jerry demonstrate his ability to say the right words 
at the proper time, thus relieving many an awkward situation. 

The day following my supper invitation, I learned that these 
same twenty boys lived in Moore Cottage where I was to make 
my home, and that Jerry was the matron’s errand boy. As I 
saw him seated outside her office door, looking even more like 
a little old man than he had the night before, it was hard for 
me to understand why they called him a “boy.” 

Miss Vernon was a wise woman, and while she explained 
that Jerry was well-born and had an excellent background, she 
did not waste time giving me the real reasons why she thought 
of him as a little boy, but said I would learn all about him as 
time passed, and that experience would be my best teacher. 

When I began my school duties I did not find Jerry listed 
as a school boy, and when I asked why, I was told that he had 
graduated and no longer needed to report to a classroom for his 
education, as he had started out on his life work as a messenger 
boy. This seemed strange to me as he was unable to read, and 
in those days everyone was supposed to be able to read even if 
that were all they could do. I requested the privilege of having 
him assigned to one of my classes, and this was granted almost 
too willingly, it seemed to me at the time. 

I began working with Jerry, but I soon learned that he 
simply could not master academic subjects. I also learned from 
my experiences that it would have been very wrong to have 
kept him in a classroom several hours a day “champing at the 
bit”, when his calling was to be actively occupied around the 
grounds—delivering messages, meeting and escorting new 
people to their destinations, and on the way acquainting them 
with the current news of the School. Again my lack of knowl- 
edge of the true situation made me constantly wonder how it 
was that this boy could do so many useful tasks, was so gracious 
and considerate of others, and yet could not be taught to read. 

When the logical time came, he was promoted to the 
position of Store errand boy, with his headquarters in the Store 
Building, located on the center of the grounds. This was a 
great day for Jerry, as in his new position he was able to meet 
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and talk with all the businessmen of Vineland who had dealings 
with the School. Very soon these men became very fond of 
him and missed his jovial laugh when he was absent from hig 
“post of duty.” Often the men would tell him so and he would 
chuckle to himself and say: “So you missed your little Jerry, 
did you? Well, what about a big stick of candy?” Almost 
without fail he would receive it, and soon he would be on his way 
singing, “I want a stick of candy”, or: “You can’t have any of 
my candy when your candy is gone.” 

Jerry loved music and he was blessed not only with a happy 
disposition but with many God-given talents as well, one of 
which was a deep bass voice and the ability to use it. It was 
not an unusual thing to hear his deep voice singing from away 
in the distance: “Good morning, Perfesser! How are you?” 
And either Professor Johnstone or Mr. Nash would answer him 
in a like voice, saying: “I am well, and how are you?” Jerry’s 
“Ha, ha, ha!” sung at the same tempo, would be the echo. 

Jerry’s trustworthiness, as honesty has always been his 
best policy, has ever made him a valuable errand boy, but where 
time and speed were considerations he was often a defaulter. 
He would start out on a mission with the very best of intentions, 
but when he saw a stranger going due east and he was supposed 
to go west, it was just impossible for him to miss the oppor- 
tunity of greeting him and saying, “How do you do, mister, 
and how are you today? Isthatso! Well, I will take you right 
to his office.” This offer accepted often meant that Jerry would 
then be obliged to go south, and by the time he had retraced 
his steps and continued on his errand to the west, much time 
had elapsed. When finally he delivered his answer to the sender 
of the note, he was destined to be reminded about his loitering 
on the way. However, Jerry’s diplomacy always helped him out 
of difficulties, and almost before the accusation was voiced he 
would quickly explain why it had happened and would repeat 
something complimentary which the stranger had said about 
Mr. Macomber, to whom he was explaining the situation. So 
Jerry was forgiven until the next time. 

Speaking of Mr. Macomber, who was in charge of our Store 
for many years, reminds me of Jerry’s love of peppers. He truly 
enjoyed them quite as he liked candy. On one occasion he saw 
a large basket of peppers being delivered to the Store, and 
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immediately went in search of Mr. Macomber and asked for one, 
but was told that they were not sweet peppers but sharp, bitey 
ones and should not be touched. Mr. Macomber left the Store 
saying he was going to the Cannery. Jerry walked around the 
pepper basket several times until he could no longer resist the 
temptation. He took a shiny, bright red one and slipped it into 
his pocket. He then informed the clerk that he was going up 
the walk to meet his friend. Ten minutes later, when Mr. 
Macomber was returning to the Store, he saw what looked like 
a boy glued to the side of the Laundry Building, and sure enough 
it was poor old Jerry, cooling his red-hot tongue on a brick! 
Mr. Macomber sensed what had happened and asked Jerry what 
the trouble was, but Jerry could not speak. In another moment 
Mr. Macomber had held out his arms and Jerry was held close 
and comforted until they reached the ice cooler. 

When he could talk, Jerry as ever had an explanation ready. 
“Gee! Who would think that a wee little pepper no bigger than 
your little finger could nearly bite your tongue clear off like 
that one did? Never again for your Jerry!” 

Jerry has ever been an inspiration to our entertainment 
ventures, as he loves both to be entertained and to entertain. 
One year at Christmas time, when he played the part of one of 
the three fiiddlers in “Old King Cole’, he brought down the 
house. But I regret to say that it was not because of his 
training and ability to play the part of a fiddler which made the 
audience laugh. It was because Jerry acted like himself, and 
as soon as he realized that he was making a hit; he put on a 
real act! The other two fiddlers became so interested in him 
that they forgot their own parts, and King Cole had to come 
to the rescue and straighten out his fiddlers. 

After this experience Jerry was given less important parts 
in our plays, but he did not mind as he has a philosophy all his 
own which reads something like this: “What difference does it 
make which side of the footlights you are on, just as long as 
you are on one side of them?” 

Jerry is also a staunch believer in ‘““Make-believe”’, and how 
he loves a good old-fashioned “Punch and Judy” show! Usually 
he goes right up to the booth and talks to Punch, lecturing him 
about his abuse of his wife. When the act is at its peak, he 
will even shed real tears and beg him to stop beating her. Later 
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on he and Punch always sing a duet—Punch in a high, squeaky 
voice and Jerry in his deep, sepulchral tones. They both make 
up the tune and the words as they go along, and their produc. 
tions would be a credit to professional performers. 

When these little figures are so real to dear old Jerry, | 
hardly need tell you how he feels about Santa Claus, as he 
believes in him as sincerely as he believes in the friends that 
he sees everyday. 

On Christmas Eve Santa in person always comes to Garri- 
son Hall, and the moment he arrives on the stage Jerry is right 
there to greet him. He is so glad to grasp his hand that he can 
hardly control himself, and naturally Santa is just as glad to 
see Jerry. What a time these two good friends always have at 
this yearly meeting time! They talk together just as old 
friends, ask about things in general and seem loath to say 
good-bye. Jerry lives in his memories, and he will repeat what 
Santa said to him long after Chritmas is past and gone. 

Back in the days of Summer School Jerry was always at 
his best, as he fairly beamed with the importance of his position 
and with the opportunity which it brought him to be in the 
limelight. He never missed a trick from the time of the arrival 
of the first student on the opening day of school, when he “just 
happened to be near Maxham” (the Administration Building), 
until evening, when he thought he “might be needed for late 
arrivals and came around to offer his services.” At first the 
teachers were not sure how to accept his overtures, but very 
soon he was “dear old Jerry” to them just as he was to his 
ever-increasing circle of friends. And how happy it made him, 
as few people of his limitations are as socially inclined as Jerry. 

For many years there stood in front of Maxham Cottage a 
beautiful chestnut tree, so large and with such generous over- 
reaching branches that it gave perfect protection when the sun 
shone or the light summer rains fell. Under this tree Professor 
Johnstone often held his afternoon lectures. On one particular 
day he was giving a very serious lecture, and in making his 
statements, in his earnestness, he raised his voice and at the 
same time gesticulated with his hands. 

Just at that moment Jerry, eager to see what was going on, 
came around the corner of the cottage. He was unnoticed by 
Professor or the class, who were engrossed in what was being 
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said, until all of a sudden they heard: “That’s right, Prof. Give 
it to them and give it to them good! That’s just what they 
need!” And there stood Jerry, ready to give Professor a hand 
if his assistance was needed. 

Professor Johnstone made his point, there is little doubt 
about it, and that it was made more impressive by the appear- 
ance of Jerry was evidenced by the laughter which went up 
from the class and by what followed when Professor called Jerry 
to him, saying: “Why, Jerry, you old rascal, what do you mean 
by upsetting my lecture like this?” Jerry for once was non- 
plussed, and was not quite sure whether or not he had done the 
right thing until Professor held out his hand. As soon as he 
saw the extended hand and the smile on Prof’s face, he rushed 
to him and said: “I didn’t mean to do anything bad. I only 
wanted to help you out.” 

I think I am safe in saying that the teachers learned a more 
lasting lesson on that day than on many others, when the lessons 
were more academic. The interruption which Jerry had made 
gave Professor Johnstone an ideal opportunity to explain facts 
about the work which otherwise might have been omitted. 

When Jerry was a very little boy and at his most retentive 
age, he learned to sing such songs as “I Am a Little Daisy” and 
“Fly, Little Bird, Fly Round the Ring”, which were taught to 
the kindergarten children. He has remembered these songs 
through the intervening years, and today one of his greatest 
joys is when he is called upon to take part at the morning 
assembly. He will go on the stage and sing one of them, embel- 
lishing his singing with gestures as taught to him along with 
the songs. When he has finished his song he will make a deep 
bow, applaud himself by clapping his hands, and say: “Pretty 
good for Jerry!” Then everyone applauds, which is music to 
his ears. 

This year at our Thanksgiving Assembly he sang “Doan’ 
You Cry, My Honey”, and it was remarkable because of his 
memory but pathetic because of his aging appearance and falter- 
ing voice. But as his philosophy has taught us, what difference 
does it make as long as he is happy with the singing of his 
little song? 

Jerry not only has a “sweet tooth” for peppers but also a 
very good appetite. He knows the layout of every kitchen on 
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the grounds and likewise how temperamental cooks can be. He 
often remarked: “Funny how Mr. Brown can be sweet just like 
honey one day, calling me his ‘sweet Marjorum’, and the next 
day before I can get my head inside the kitchen door he will 
say, ‘Get out of here, you little beggar, or I will ’port you)’ 
Funny world! Yes, it’s a funny world!” 

Miss Annie, Matron of the boys’ department, sometimes 
baked the pies as she could make the best ones on record. On 
this day she was making huckleberry pies, and having a small 
piece of dough left she decided to surprise Jerry with a very 
small one. After the pies were baked she stood them on a shelf 
near a pantry. window to cool, and then went to her room. As 
usual, Jerry scented something good as he passed Cattell Cot- 
tage, and after finishing his errand he returned to the cottage 
and followed the scent until he came to the right window. He 
was overwhelmed with what he saw, and yet he knew better 
than to ever touch one of them, that is, until he saw the little 
one. That was just too much for him, as at once he reasoned, 
“T’'ll bet she cooked it for me. Good Miss Annie, she loves her 
Jerry. Yes, I'll take one little bite.” This he did and then 
another and another, until he heard approaching footsteps. He 
grabbed what was left of the little pie, plate and all, and ran! 

Miss Annie entered the pantry, and not seing the little pie, 
“she smelled a rat’’, as she used to say. She went to look for 
Jerry and found him seated comfortably on the front porch of 
the same Cattell Cottage, nonchalant as ever. She was very 
perturbed and he knew it, but he kept right on rocking and 
singing until she said: “Jeremiah, you have stolen my little pie.” 

“No, Miss Annie, honest I didn’t. I never stole a pie in 
my life.” 

“Jeremiah, come here to me and open your mouth!” 

“Oh, Miss Annie, have a heart! I have a bad tooth and..” 

“Open your mouth!” 


Jerry did so and Miss Annie walked away. He followed 
her and. got right down on his knees and begged her forgiveness, 
saying: “Honest, Miss Annie, I never meant to steal your pie, 
but you do make such good ones. They tempt a fellow ‘turribly’! 
Dear Miss Annie, you will forgive me, won’t you? You know 
I love you.” 
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How could anyone resist such diplomacy, and as always 
Jerry won out. He had his pie and ate it, too! 

Jerry was very fond of Dr. Goddard, and the feeling was 
mutual, as from his conversations with Jerry, Dr. Goddard 
accumulated many funny stories which he incorporated in his 
lectures. Jerry knew to a minute when he would be most likely 
to meet Dr. Goddard en route to the Laboratory, and he timed 
his errands to that part of the grounds accordingly. However, 
on one particular day he missed his timing, as when he arrived 
at the Lab he was met by Miss Smith, Dr. Goddard’s secretary. 

It happened to be a very busy morning for her, but Jerry 
greeted her in his usual way with “Good morning, and how are 
you feeling today?” Her answer was right to the point: “I’m 
not feeling well. I didn’t sleep a wink all night, my head is 
splitting, and I feel just miserable.” Jerry took the hint, turned 
on his heel and walked quickly away, saying to himself as he 
walked: “‘ "Cause she’s miserable, taint no reason why I should 
be!” Soon he was on his way, unconcerned and as happy as 
ever. When the incident was told to Dr. Goddard, he laughed 
and said: “That boy is a real optimist. With one turn of the 
“dial” he can make gladness out of sadness, and everyone is 
happy again. What a pity more of us are not like Jerry!” 

Hoping to find an appropriate record or a quotation with 
which to conclude my little story, I searched through the long- 
time records of our children, and I found just what I was looking 
for. It is a statement made many years ago by an able psychol- 
ogist, then connected with our Research Laboratory. He exam- 
ined Jerry and following his examination he summarized his 
findings and his own ideas into what is a perfect ending for 
my story: 

“Jovial, childish, sympathetic, appreciative, faithful—there 
can be no doubt that Jerry has been one of the most potent 
forces among the employees as well as the children in encour- 
aging the ‘good life’ by example if not by precept. He symbol- 
izes the best traditions of The Training School.” 

Is there any need to say more? 
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SOME COMPARISONS IN INSTITUTIONAL 
AND COMMERCIALIZED FARMING 





Henry E. Renn Farm Supervisor 
— Training School 


Vineland, New Jersey 


The process of producing much of the food for an institu- 
tion, such as The Training School, presents quite a different 
problem from that of the production process of an ordinary 
commercialized farm. Both types of farms have their advan- 
tages and disadvantages, and it has long been felt that a review 
of these problems as opposed to one another might prove both 
interesting and informative to our readers. 

Our present population numbers approximately 700 persons 
and in order to provide them with a wide selection and continu- 
ous supply of farm produce, a large variety of crops must be 
grown. Therefore the institution farm becomes much like a 
home garden many times magnified. 

In order that most of our perishable crops can be harvested 
over an extended period of time, the practice of making small 
plantings of a week to two weeks apart is followed. This pro- 
cedure is used particularly in growing string beans and lima 
beans. Thus, the cannery is able to process crops on a continu- 
ous basis without overloading its facilities, in addition to supply- 
ing fresh produce for table use throughout the summer. Dis- 
advantageously, this method prolongs the picking season and 
permits pests to infiltrate one planting after another, so that 
more dusting or spraying is required. 

In the growing of smaller crops, principally beets and 
carrots, a half acre will sufficiently supply both table and 
cannery during the season is an institution the size of The 
Training School. 

Usually, plants are not thinned in the row for faster 
growth, as are beets and carrots grown by the market producer. 
While the market producer has a definite reason for doing so in 
order that he may strike the early market, the institution 
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grower must not reduce the stand of his plants too much as his 
crops, which will be eaten or canned gradually, will soon become 
over-sized and unpalatable. 

In addition, since the market grower removes his product 
in a matter of days and replaces it with another, he has no weed 
problem, for he removes the crops before they have a chance 
to gain a foothold. In contrast, the institutional farmer must 
hold his crop after it is too large for cultivation permitting 
weeds to infest it. Thus weeds seed the ground for years to 
come. 

Certain advantages exist for the institution producer in 
that he does not have to package or bundle his produce, or wash 
or grade it, most of this being done within the kitchens. 
Furthermore, he does not have to meet market hours, or the 
standard grades of pack set up by the state or national govern- 
ments as does the average producer. In the institutional set-up 
poorer products can be consumed, but not so with the market 
producer, for he must take the loss and discard unmarketable 
produce. 

Since much of the harvesting is done by pupil-help in their 
training periods, obviously a percentage of all crops are har- 
vested immaturely, and much is overlooked that becomes over- 
ripe. Likewise, tools are broken and mislaid, accidents to 
machinery occur through inexperience, so that repairs and 
maintenance bills far exceed that of the ordinary commercial 
farm. This is offset by the fact that many hands make light 
work and help is nearly always available, which is not always 
the case for the market producer. 

Institutions and particularly The Training School have 
always had a close connection with The Experiment Station, at 
Rutgers University. Projects and experiments are carried on 
in conjunction with The Experiment Station which never fail 
to prove peneficial. Today, farmers and fruit growers are 
reaping the rewards of this work in better marketable produce 
and increased control of diseases and insects. The average 
grower reaps the benefits of this type of work since he would 
not have the time or the help to conduct such a program on his 
own land. He is only too glad to let the institutions take the 
lead in this endeavor, for he realizes that he, along with many 
others, shall benefit in the end. 
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Likewise, in dairy, poultry, and swine breeding, there has 
been that same close contact with the Experiment Station and 
here again throughout our State we find institutions take the 
lead continuously in benefits both for the institution and private 


producers. 


As institutions do not enter the field of competitive market- 
ing, and usually grow only what they need for themselves, there 
are times when budgets run low because of decreased appropri- 
ations and gifts, and the institutional farmer finds himself 
trailing his market-growing neighbors in up-to-date equipment 
and machinery. This is more or less offset by the fact that he 
is supplied by much of what may be called “free help” through 
pupil training and for this reason is able to hold his own until 
budgets can be increased and worn out machinery replaced. 
Then, too, the institution farm does not feel the pinch when 
prices are too low or good difficult to sell at any price, for it 
usually has a ready market in the everyday feeding of its 
population and seldom does it have surpluses of which to dis- 
pose, extra-institutionally. 


The institution farm generally is the last word in diversifi- 
cation. A great variety of vegetables and fruits are grown 
which afford its staff and pupils a wide choice of foods, and 
allow the dietetics department an opportunity to considerably 
vary the menus from day to day. When a total of nearly forty 
crops are grown, there are periods in their harvesting that 
coincide and overlap, consequently throwing a tremendous 
burden in the space of a few short weeks upon the shoulders of 
those responsible. This disadvantage is not nearly so prevalent 
on the commercialized farm, since fewer varieties are produced 
simultaneously. When this situation arises, the head of the 
institution, with the farmer and the dietitian must decide which 
crops in the future shall be eliminated and which shall be 
retained. 


In years of excellent production the institution must pro- 
vide canning and storage facilities that can process or freeze 
the crops readily with little loss in the fields and holding rooms. 
Should these facilities be poorly equipped or not of sufficient 
size, the institution farmer works at a disadvantage. His market 
neighbor who delivers to large canneries and markets, seldom, 
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if ever, has to contend with this situation unless it be in times 
of general “glut” or over-production. 

The institution farmer most assuredly has an advantage 
in his supply of water for irrigating purposes, for he draws 
upon the capacity of a large tank of thousands of gallons and 
consequently has a source of pressure far exceeding that of 
pumps on small farms. Water is pumped for other facilities of 
the institution and the cost of pumping is divided among them 
all. 

As was mentioned earlier, most institution farms carry a 
large dairy, piggery, or poultry department usually out of 
proportion to the acreage of the farm. This enables the insti- 
tutional farmer to have a free source of fertilizer, being a dis- 
tinct advantage as the average producer carries little more 
livestock than his acreage will accommodate. 

Since the institution farm was originally intended to pro- 
vide its population with a source of raw food for the better 
part of the year, sometimes large acreages of certain crops were 
planted. Some of these were of a permanent nature, and once 
started could not profitably be removed, as in the case of apple 
and peach orchards. In order to insure itself of plenty in times 
of poor production, the institution found itself in oversupply in 
good production years. The same has been true of the many 
vegetable crops which respond rapidly to both excellent and 
adverse weather conditions. 

Another annoying thing in vegetable production is the way 
in which the weather plays such a significant part. There are 
times when plantings may be spaced apart and yet harvested 
approximately the same day. Of course, this problem must be 
faced by the market producer as well and is definitely disadvan- 
tageous since it tends to retard prices obtained for the product. 
Research studies in climatic conditions now in progress in parts 
of our State are attempting to determine when to plant and 
also to predict the harvest period almost to the day. Also, tests 
are made by taste of certain vegetables in various stages of 
growth and development, weights being kept of test plots, there- 
by determining just how much is lost or gained by withholding 
harvest a day, or by harvesting a day too soon. This work has 
had some very enlightening results. 

Today the production of fruits and vegetables has become 
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quite a scientific procedure and commercial laboratories are 
busy day and night in an endeavor to develop fungicides and 
insecticides that will combat each new disease and insect and 
many of the old ones that seem to have become more disturbing. 
Men of science are beginning to be concerned about the effect 
of these new materials upon the soil and upon humanity in 
general. As yet, they do not know all the answers, but we can 
be assured that the same earnest research will go forward along 
these lines, as it has in the development of the materials. 

In many institutions, including our own, portions of the 
farm have been taken out of production for a year. The term 
used for this procedure is called, “land resting”. In Biblical 
times, men set aside every fifth or seventh year to return to the 
soil everything that was grown on it that year, and it was some- 
times referred to as the “Year of Jubilee’. In the hustle and 
bustle of this day, we have somewhat neglected this practice, 
and soil chemists and plant pathologists are encouraging farm- 
ers to resume this practice of resting a small portion of their 
farms. The results obtained have been most gratifying. Not 
only has there been in most cases a marked increase in produc- 
tion but the humus in the soil has been greatly increased which 
in turn maintains the organic matter content so conducive to 
good production. 

The preceding paragraphs have pictured some of the 
advantages and disadvantages of institution farming as com- 
pared with that of the individual private farm. They have 
shown that in some respects they are equal, and in a few 
instances, inequalities may exist. We believe that those respon- 
sible for production on institution farms will continue to be 
leaders in their fields of endeavor, and will remain closely 
associated with the Experiment Stations, that the methods they 
apply to their farms may be helpful to their neighbors, their 
community, and their state, and to the country at large. 
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FOR THE CAUSE THAT LACKS 
ASSISTANCE 





es . Bedell Mrs. Bedell, as a parent of a pupil 
Marjorie S enrolled at The Training School, is 


not only intimately aware of the 
problem of mental deficiency and 
the tragedy it holds for her, but is 
sincerely concerned with its sig- 
nificance to society as a whole. 
She aptly states the case as she 
sees it in the article reprinted 
below from QUEST, a monthly 
publication of the Montclair (New 
Jersey) Women’s Club, of which 
she is a member. 


The cause of the feeble minded child has not been a' popular 
one. In the past, and to some extent even today, when mental 
deficiency is mentioned there is apt to be a slight withdrawal 
on the part of the listener. A friend of mine, after speaking on 
this problem recently at a certain meeting, was congratulated 
for her “tactful handling of a delicate subject.” Now I submit 
that this is not a delicate subject. It is a tragic occurrence, 
like polio or cancer, and it strikes at random, and is no respecter 
of persons! It can happen in any family. More than half the 
cases of mental deficiency are not hereditary. 

In the last 5 or 6 years there has been amassed at Vineland 
so much evidence to support this belief that our conservative 
scientists are now willing to state that there are many possible 
causes for this accidental type of mental retardation. For 
instance, an attack of German measles suffered by a pregnant 
mother has been known to have caused this result in a large 
percentage of cases. Such other conditions as negative “R. H. 
Factor” in the blood, or even the cutting off of oxygen supply 
to the delicate tissues of the brain for a matter of seconds at 
the time of birth can have the same effect. Difficult birth has 
long been recognized as a leading cause (particularly with the 
use of high forceps) ; prolonged high fever in infancy, and faulty 
gland activity, can also bring about this condition—and there 
are many other possibilities. 
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I have a child at this school, and for many years have beer 


close to its problems. It is not generally known that there are 
10,000,000 recognized cases of mental deficiency in the United 
States today, and probably many more that have not been 
uncovered. These gentler children are unable to cope with the 
etrenuous demands of present day life, and are finding happier, 
more satisfied lives here where the competition is at their own 
level. i 
Pearl Buck, distinguished author and humanitarian, says— 
“Children are precious. Every child’s life ought to count for 
something good. But what about these children born with’ 
minds dimmed and with tongues silent or halting? We are 
beginning to come out of the shadows of ignorance . .. We know 
now that such a mind is only one which has been halted some- 
where along the way from germ to maturity. There is hope now’ 
that by watching and studying these minds we can find out what 
it is that has stopped them.” 

Out of Research at The Training School have come valuable 
discoveries for the benefit of the Normal child. Study of how 
these slower minds learned showed how all minds learn. In 
this way pioneer work in the development of all intelligence 
tests used in the army and in our schools was done here. The 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale, which today is used in schools 
everywhere was originated here. 

Today The Training School stands at the threshold of still 
greater discoveries and service to mankind. To make this 
possible a fund of one million dollars must be raised for the 
Vineland Child Development Plan. Every year hundreds of 
thousands of dollars flow from generous givers to all of the well 
known and popular charities. Could it not be possible that some 
of this money could be diverted to this “cause which lacks’ 
assistance” and which is so important? The work must go on, | 
You can be of tremendous assistance if you will keep these’ 
thoughts in mind and if you will discuss them with your friends. 
Then, when later on a definite appeal it made for the fund, the’ 
educational groundwork will have been done. 

Can we not all expend some effort 

“For the cause that lacks assistance 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 
For the good that I can do.” 
George Linnaeus Banks 
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